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Foreword 


, < 


V M. 


EdI CATION IN TAIWAN (Formosa) is baaed mostly on official 
reports of tin* Ministry of Education published in Taiwan, including 
other official and private reports wlich are not yet published. The 
text has been •supplemented with ^additional dat& and information 
obtained from other official sources and through interviews with 
Chinese educators who have visited the author’s office ih Washington.' • \ 
This bulletin attempts to give a ^riof picture of the education*] 
system in Taiwan at the present time. In presenting this information, 
both time and spate should be taken into consideration. Traditions, 
ideas, or principles underlying the present educational system in 
Taiwau are similar to those which existed in the Chinese mainland 
prior to tho Communist regime In addition, most of the teachere, 
educators, and other school authorities in Taiwan who are responsible 
for the conduct of education ih that country are products of the rich . v 
traditions and the culture of China. Education on the inland also 
owes a debt to the Japanese whose occupation ended with the libera- 
tion of Formosa. Among the nations of the world, China has had one 
of the longest histories; many centuries of tradition and important 
political and social, upheavals have 'caused many changes bgtb in 
methodology and curricula. Western and other foreign impacts havjp 
also influenced Chilli'S!* education. The American. influence tiirough 
Christian missionary activities in the field of ^location has been 
important. *’ 

While tljedala include rorfajn information needed by ^choot 
autliorities in dealing with student transfers, it is hoped that the 
scope of the material presented is comprehensive enough .to be useful 
to scholars ip the field of comparative education and others who are 
actively engaged* in international educational affairs in dfficial, or 
private capacity. t 

Oliver J. Caldwell, 

* Aftxisfanl ('omminttioner Jor 1 nler national Education. 

" * Bess Goodykoontz, 

Director, International Educational Relatione. 

/’ ' 
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Education in Taiwan 

i . v 

(Formosa) 


Taiwan and Her People , 

Taiwan, or Free China, which i9 better known in the United States 
by its Portuguese name, Formosa, is a beautiful island located in the 
western Pacific, less than 100 miles east of the South China coast. 
Taiwan is about 240 miles in length and 90 miles at the greatest width. 

It has an area of about 14,000 square miles,* a little larger than the 
States of Connecticut and Vermont combined. There are 5 munici- 
palities and 16 (hsien) counties. In addition to the main island, 
Taiwan Province includes 13 islands in the Taiwan group and 63 in 
the Penghu group, also known as the Pescadores. 

Taiwan was an integral part of the Chinese Empire in ancient times. 
The Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch made attempts to colonize the 
island at the end of the 16th century and the early part of the 17tb 
century. However, in the latter part of the 17th century, Manchu 
rule was extended from the China mainland to Taiwan and that rule 
continued for some 200 years. After the Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
95 , the island was ceded to Japan and remained a Japanese colony, 
until 1945. In 1945, after World War II, the island again became a 
Chinese province. When die National Government withdrew from 
the China mainland in 1949-50, Taipei became the capital of Free 
China. This capital city is located at the northern end (see map) of . 
the island, 18 mileB inland from Keelung, which is the main northern 
port. 

The country is lately agricultural with rice and sugar being its most 
valuable products for export . The island is also rich in trees of eco- 
nomic importance, the chief source of natural camphor, half of the 
world’s supply being distilled there. A high grade of tea is also grown 
in the countiy. Pineapples are canned on a large scale, only Hawaii 
and Malaya exceeding Formosa’s export in volume. Bananas and 
lumber are also exported. The other products include sweet potatoes, 
peanuts, citronella, citrus fruits, and vegetables. Manufacturing' 
industries ia general are small and m&ny of them are old. The island 
has a large oil refinery and some textile mills. 

Climate. — The climate is subtropical with the highest temperature 
registered at 100.4° F. From May through September, the tempera- 
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tvire is somewhat hot and humid. Humidity is high throughout mosi 
of the year. The summer season, comparatively long but usualh 
breezy, lasts from May to September, while the winter season, shori 
and mild, extends from December to February. Rainfall is heavy in 
the north. The average rainfall is approximately 100 inches for the 
island. The typhoon season extends from May until October and is hI 
its height during July and August. Situated in the seismic zone of the 
Pacific, Taiwan is subject to numerous earthquakes, most of which are 
hardly noticeable. 

People . — According to the latest census (October 1954)fTaiwan has 
an estimated population of 8,438,016, not including the members of 
the armed forces on active duty. Of fc this total, 4,326,708 are males 
and 4,111,308 females; the birth rate is recorded at 4.439 percent and 
the death rate at 0.925 percent. The populations in the chief cities 
are as follows: Taipei (capital), 662,380; Taichung, 228,154; Tainan, 
261,700; Keelung, 182,297; and Kaohsiung, 329,790 (see map). 

A majority of the population, estimated at 7,000,000 are native 
Taiwanese. These Taiwanese with the exception of 150,000 aborigines 
are the descendants of mainland Chinese who migrated hundreds of 
years ago from the coast of Fukien and Kwangtung, Despite 50 years 
of Japanese rule, 95 percent of the population remains Chinese. The 
early settlers from Kwangtung were the Hakkas, a frontier people; the 
migrants from Fukien were called Puntis. The aborigines are found 
for the most part on the eastern side of Taiwan. These aborigines 
comprise a large number of tribes, some with Indonesian character- 
istics, and speak languages of the Malayo-Polynesian group of tongues. 
The native Taiwanese speak mostly a dialect which is related to that 
of Amoy. Since 1949, Mandarin has replaced the Japanese language 
in the schools. As a result of long Japanese occupation, most adults 
speak Japanese as a second language. The principal religions or 
beliefs are: Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, and Christianity. 

The Taiwanese often dress in western style clothes, but many of the 
mainland Chinese adhere to their traditional costume. 

Health conditions . — Like many countries in Asia, Taiwan does not 
conform with all western ideas of sanitation. Therefore, in order to 
guard one’s health, one avoids drinking unboiled water and eating 
raw foods. A number of other safeguards are taken, siul such pre- 
cautions as are necessary soon become habitual. The^ity of Taipei 
has a municipal water supply, a sewerage ays tens in some parts of the 
city, a health department, and conditions in general are controlled 
to such an extent that no widespread epidemics have occurred in recent 
years. Attacks pf mild dysentery, however, are common among 
American personnel. In some parts of the island, tuberculosis, 
trachoma, and malaria are commonly found; and in certain districts 
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i hildren are not allowed to go barefooted, because of the possibility 
of contracting hookworm. 

* 

Taiwan Under Japanese Buie 

Formosa was under the Japanese from 1895 to 1945. During this 
period the island was developed into an important military and naval 
I wise, and also as an important source of foodstuffs and other raw 
materials for the homeland. As a new colonial power, the Japanese 
n( that time were eager to make their venture a success not only for 
profit , but also to gain repute among other colonizing powora. Under 
i he supervision of the Ministry of Home Affairs, Formosa was set up 
as an integral *p art of the Imperial Japanese Government. Under a 
highly centralized administration, the Japanese Government had 
adopted a policy Of “Japanization” of the Formosan Chinese. This 
program was intensified after the outbreak of war with China in 1937. 
Measures were adopted to encourage the use of the Japanese language 
and to discourage Hie use of local Chinese dialects. 

A school system which was very similar to that of the Japanese 
both in content and organization, from elementary school through 
an Imperial university located at Taipai, was organized. In all the 
schools the Japanese language was made the medium of instruction; 
even the newspapers were published in Japanese. Generally, the 
educational policy adopted for the island had as its major purpose 
the inculcation in the people of a loyalty to the Japanese Government. 
The Taiwanese children could study their own written language only 
at home in small groups and after school hours, but they did not have 
much incentive to do this, because even the weekly newspapers were 
in Japanese. According to available accounts, under an effective 
school system established by the Japanese, about 80 percent of Tai- 
wanese could read and write. Under the Japanese occupation, Tai- 
wanese also learned what can be accomplished toward increasing 
productive power and improving standards of living through large- 
scale, efficiently conducted, systematic, and cooperative efforts. 

Historical Background 

For two thousand years, the structure of the Chinese Government 
was based on the basic teachings of Confucius and Menoious. Con- 
fucius has been held in reverence by every student and is always 
considered as the Teacher of the Teachers. His birthday on Septem- 
ber 28, has been proclaimed by the Government as the Teacher Day, 

In the earlier days, the Government took no part in education, 
but held examinations on the basis of Confucian writings- Only 
those who were qualified from the District, Provincial,? and Central 
Examination could become chancellors, cabinet ministers, governors) 
and magistrates. As a result, only scholars could attain honor apd 
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fame. The examinations were open to everyone. Dynasties changed 
but the examination system was maintained. In a way, this ma< 
have bee« one of the reasons for the continuity of the Chinese histon 
and language. Education on classical lines in China was as old a* 
Chinese history, but the development of modem education is com- 
paratively recent. 

As a result of military defeat in the hands of the Western power* 
at the end of the nineteenth century, China began to wonder whether 
there was something wrong with her educational system, particularly 
the examination system. This old system was discontinued in 190. r > 
and the modern educational system modeled after the American sys- 
tem was introduced. Chinese students educated abroad and foreign 
missionaries in China made further efforts to strengthen the new 
educational system. At the same time, the Chinfcse Government 
took an active* part in the field of education. With the advent of 
the Republic in 1912, the educational system of China underwent 
some fundamental revisions, and for another decade continued to 
adjust itself to the existing problems in China. 

The organization of a national authority of educational adminis- 
tration was for the first time provided in the law on the organization 
of the Ministry of Education in the first year of the Republic, 1912.' 
Thy organization of the Ministry of Education as it stands today is 
.largely based on a combination of revised Organic Laws enacted and 
amended since 1912. 

When the National Government of China established itself in 
Formosa in December 1949, the political system that was put into 
operation followed generally the pattern that had been evolved on 
the mainland. For purposes of local administration, the island has 
now been reorganized into five independent municipalities and 16 
counties (hsien). The councils of these 21 units of local administra- 
tion are to be elected b^ secret ballot. These councils are in turn to 
elect the members of the Provincial Assembly. 

Gn thte field of education, the task of the Provincial Government 
has been to convert a Japanese system of education with a curriculum 
conducted in the Japanese language into a Chinese system. 3 It was 
necessary to replace the Japanese teaching staffs largely with in- 
structors from the mainland, for there were Taiwanese who custom- 
arily used the dialects of south China as their spoken medium and 
were uncapable of using standard Chinese (Mandarin) as a literary 
medium. However, the officials did not have to start entirely from 
scratch, since elemfotary education under Japanese rule had been 
almost universal and the Japanese written language was based on 
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Organization of elementary, secondary, and higher education in Taiwan 

(Formosa) 
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Chinese characters. Therefore, the Taiwanese students were at the 
outset familiar with the Chinese ideographs, though they pronounced 
them differently. (Authorities faced another important problem in 
reorienting students from an essentially Japanese to a Chinese point 
of view.O 

i BiUmiMm , Jowpb W. Farmota, a problem lor United States foreign policy. Washington, D. C 
The Brook la *» Institution. 1963. 
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Primary or Elementary Education 

Education is free in all elementary schools aiuTis made compulsory 
for children of school age (6 to 12). In elementary schools, textbooks 
are supplied by the Government. In 1954 , 90.83 percent of the 
children of elementary school age attended school, as compared to 
87.75 percent in the fall semester of 1953.* 

The official thought and policy concerning the present-day Chinese 
education may be found in Chapter II, Article 21 ; and Chapter XIII, 
Section 5, Articles 158-169 of the Constitution of the Republic of 
China, adopted by the National Assembly on December 25, 1946, and 
promulgated 1 the following year. To any study of contemporary 
China, it would be very important to have an- idea of what this Consti- 
tution provides for the education of the people. The articles which 
deal exclusively with education are therefore quoted here: 

CHAPTER II. RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF PEOPLE 

Article 21. The people shall have the right as well as tlie obligation to 
rrcnvc public education. 

CHAPTER XIII. FUNDAMENTAL NATIONAL POLICIES 

Section 5. EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Article 158. The nation’s educational and cultural services shall have as 
their aim the development among the citiiens of national characteristics, 
democratic spirit, traditional morality, good physique, scientific knowledge, 
and the ability to earn a living. 

Article 159. All citisens shall have an equal opportunity to receive edu- 
cation. * 

Article 160. All children of school age, to wit, those from 6 to 12 yean old. 
shall receive free primary education. Thoee from poor families shall be 
supplied with textbooks at the expense of the Government. 

All citisens above school age who have not received primary education 
nhall receive such education tree of charge and shall likewise be supplied with 
textbooks at the expense of the Government. 

Article 161. The National, provincial, and local governments shall create 
scholarships to assist students of good scholastic standing and of exemplary 
conduct who lack the means to continue their school education. 

Article 162. All public and private educational and cultural institutions 
in the country shall, in accordance with law, be subject to State supervision. 

Article 163. The State shail pay due attention to the balanced develop- 
ment of (education in different regions and shall promote social education in 
order to raise the cultural standard of the citisens in general. The National 
Treasury shall give cash grants to border regions and economically poor areas 
to help them meet their educational and cultural expenses. The Central 
Government itself may undertake the more important educational and 
cultural enterprises in such regions or give them financial assistance. 

* Official preM reissae, “ Fcrmmt tn itH." OUdsm Rmboaiy, Washington, D. C. 
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Article 104. Expenditure* for educational program#, scientific studies, arid 
cultural service* shall be, in respect of the Central Government, not less than 
15 percent of the total national budget; in respect of t-he provinces, not leas 
than 25 percent of the total provincial budget ; and in r«*peet to the munic- 
ipalities oi hsjen, not U*h* than 35 |>crcent of the total municipal or hsien 
budget. Educational and cultural foundations established in accordance 
with the law Khali, together with their property, be protected. 

*j 

Article 166. The Htate shall safeguard the livelihood of those who work 
in the fields of education, sciences, and art, and shall, in accordance with the 
development of the national economy, increase their remuneration from 
time to time. 

Article 166. The State shall encourage scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions. ... . 


Article 167. The 8lale shall give encouragement or subsidies to the 
following enterprises or individuals: 

(1) Private educational enterprises in the country which have a good 
record; 

(2) Chinese educational enterprises abroad which have a good record; 

(3) Peraona who have made discoveries or inventions in the fields of 

learning and technology ; , ' 

(4) Persons who have rendered long and meritorious service to the 
cause of education. 

Article 169. The State shall positively undertake and foster the develop- 
ment of education, cultural services, ... for the benefit of racial groupa 
in the border regions. 

Because of the increasing demand for preschool education in recent 
years, the Ministry of Education is establishing kindergartens or 
nursery-infant schools as part of the elementary school system. A 
study of the curriculum, organization, and equipment of kindergartens 
is now undent' ay by the Educational Research Council * Steps are 
being taken to provide training for nursery teachers. 

Taiwan Province is divided into 1,248 school districts, in accordance 
with the geographical environment and the density of population. 
According to the new policy, children 6 years of age should enroll 
in the school in their neighborhood. 


The number of children attending school in Taiwan and Kinmen 
in 1954 was 1,147,185 of whom 1,139,960 are in Taiwan. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of schools and school children (including 
Penghu and Kinmen.) in 1953 and 1954. 


China" addreae deUreredOet, Zl, 1864. Published by China Culture Publishing foundation, Taipei, 1S64 
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1964 . 


1 , 371 1 , 057 , 148 

1,411 1 , 147,186 



• The Kdocottonai Renan* Council whiob baa 40 mam ben started in September 1864 and haa been • 
organised (or tbe p or p oas of stodging general and special educational problems In Tai 
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The capital city of Taipei, where in 1953 the number of children 
attending school constituted 98 percent of all the children of school 
ago, had the highest attendance record, while Penghu, with a ratio 
of 79 percent, hud the lowest. The average attendance for the whole 
of Taiwan is 89 percent. An association similar in function to that of 
the Parent -Teacher Association and known as “Mother-Sister Asso 
ciation” has been -started. It is the hope of the Ministry that the 
Association will result in securing a strong link between home and 
school and that the parents will become conscious of the responsi- 
bilities they share with the teachers. 

Prograin of Studies in Elementary Schools 

The aims of elementary education are to emphasize the cultivation 
of citizenship, to develop healthy habits, and to acquire knowledge 
and skill for making a living. The typical elementary school in 
China offers a 6-yoar program, the first 4 years of which constitute 
the lower school, the last 2, the higher school. (See chart organization 
of elementary-education.) The subjects offered and the time allotted 
for each course are given in tables 2 and 3. 

There has been a slight revision in the program of studies in the 
elementary schools since 1949, when the National Government moved 
to Taiwan. (See table 2.) Table 3 gives the courses offered and 
the time allowed for each course in the eJementar}' schools on the 
mainland from 1942 to the time of the Communist occupation. The 
teaching periods vary from 30 to 60 minutes in length. The total 
teaching and learning periods for each grade are given in both tables 
as averages. It is understood that each school may adjust its time 
to community needs by adding to or subtracting from the total 
teaching and learning periods within a range of something like 90 
minutes. 

Tahli 2 . — Elementary school curriculum (rMMf] 
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T ab Li 3 . — Program of tudim for dm 6-yoar tUmmuary trhool 
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Secondary Education 

The establishment of secondary schools in China began a little 
over 80 years ago in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. 
After the abolition of the old examination system and the introduction 
of a new educational system toward the end of the century, public 
secondary schools rose rapidly in different provinces. Many of the 
old academies of different prefectures and districts were turned into 
secondary or middle schools. In 1932, the National Government 
promulgated the Law on Middle Schools. The regulations for each 
class of secondary schools were issued by the Ministry of Education 
in 1933, and there have been several revisions since then. 

The term “middle school" includes both junior and senior grades. 
When established singly, the school is called the junior or senior middle 



Costing class in the Taipei First Girl* Middle School. 
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school, according to its standing; when established together, it w 
simply called the middle school. There are chiefly two kinds of middle 
schools, public and private; tin* former may be provincial, municipal 
or district, (lenerally, public middle schools are mostly provincial 
IVivate middle schools are established and provided for by private 
corporations or individuals. The middle schools iwtablwhed by foreign 
missionary and religious organisations are classified as private. Ac- 
cordipg to the regulations of the Ministry of Education, the provincial 
commissioners of education and bureaus of education in municipalities 
exercise control oh the management of private middle schools. On 
the mainland, as a whole, Chinese secondary schools were permitted 
to develop in areas which were best able to support them without 
consideration of geographic location. Nevertheless, since the wealthy 
trade centers of C hind were largely started on the coastal areas and 
along the navigable water routes, these areas quickly developed 
secondary schools, whereas the inland areas or provinces which lacked 
communications were not as successful in building secondary schools 
in large numbers Taiwan has bad similar difficulty for the same rea- 
son, but the Miamry of Education has attempted with some succe** 
to remedy the situation. The policy has been to divide the provinces 
into secondary school districts based upon such criteria as population, 
transportation facilities, and financial resources, including local 
cultural factors. 

The entrance requirement for the junior middle school is graduation 
from the elementary school. Graduation from the junior middle 
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Chemistry class in the Taipei First Girls Middle School 
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A number of classrooms in the new diNroom buMn|i at Taiwan 
University hire theater seating arrangement*. 

I 

» # 

whool ib in turn an entrance requirement for the senior middle school. 
The senior and the junior middle schools cover a period of 3 years 
each. The course of study in the junior middle school includes civics, 
Chinese, English language, history, geography, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, zoology, botany, hygiene, drawing, music, manual work, 
phyaical education, and scout work. The course of study in the 
senior middle school includes civics, Chinese, English language, 
Chinese history, foreign geography, logic, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, physical education, military training, for girls 
military first aid, drawing, and music. 

The weekly schedules of instruction of the junior and the senior 
middle schools have been modified and revised following tbq revisions 
of the regulations. All subjects of the senior and the junior middle 
schools are regularized by the Ministry of Education, and there is 
a standard for each subject to which all teachers must conform. The 
standardisation of the subjects of teaching is the result of a process 
of gradual growth, beginning with the prescription of the essentials 
of instruction for every subject of the middle school in the years before 
the Republic and has continued ever since. Secondary education of 
the 6-year system is considered as A preparation for career and higher 
education. 

In the recent yean, some Chinese educators have been of the opinion 
that the system requiring 3 yepn of junior and 3 years of senior 
middle school should be replaced with a system allotting 4 yean to 
junior middle school and 2 years to senior middle echoed. The cur- 
riculum of the first 4 yean would be devoted exclusively to general 
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In the c o mmuni ty school at Chutung, students cn gage in aemmara 

and debstm on the subjects under study. Previously. the lecture 
method was utilued throughout all schools, with little active nartid- 
paUon by students in classrooms. 

training and the next 2 years would offer more specialised subjects. 
Thene last 2 yeare would be divided into 2 groups: one for liberal 
arta and the other for science which would depend on both the aptitude 
and the needs of individual students. This plan has been tried out 
on an experimental basis since August I960, when the middle school 
attached to the Taiwan Provincial Teachera College and the Pro- 
vincial Chiagi Girls' Middle School were asked by the Ministry of 
Education to conduct this experiment. ■ 

Hie Program of Studies in the Middle *c Secondary School# 

Aa stated, the program of studies ir* the secondary school has 
uodergoAn several revisions in recent years. The latest revision was 
made in March 1947 when the Ministry of Education adopted a stand- 
ard curriculum for secondary schools. The scope and the aim of 
each subject were defined as follows: 

a 

Ckin4M .— Tbs teacher should guide the students to express their idess 
succinctly in the Chinese language, at the same time, urging them to do 
extensive reading and creative writing to develop their reasoning power and 
ability of appreciation. 

Bnffiitk. The number of English words a middle school student to' ex- 
pected to learn should be reduced from 7,000 to 8,000. For praati&l 
purpoeea, a student with a vocabulary of 5,000 to 8,000 English" words ooulrf 
do well in clan. 
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Mathematic * — A practical application, such' as the drawing of designs, 
should be tt ros s o d in the 'teaching of geometry in junior middle school. 
Analytic geoci^etry and algebra for senior middle school stud/mt* should be 
simplified, the Last semester in middle school being devoted to general 
review of mathematics 

Pkynt* aiwf Cfccmisfry — Both teaching and laboratory exercises should 
be emphasised in the^e 2 subjects 

Zoology amd S atyral 8cicnc*j — Kno a ledge of animals, plants, and min- 
erals in their natural environment should be taught and the value dT.otjeer- 
\atlon and research should be «tre*«*xi Obsolete material used in former 
texts should be eliminstedL 

Physiology and Hygiene — The aim here is to impart to the student a 
practical knowldege of the human body and mind 
and mental hygiene should be included in the text 

History, Geography, and Cine* — A working knowledge of history, econom- 
ics, government, and the law should be the^^jective of those coursos 

Manual tcork . — The aim to To help the rfludents acquire some useful skill 
and to increase their productive ability 

T 4 S LS 1 — Ph^prwi of efudim in the tenondary $choali 


Information on butrition 


Hour? af instruct km jvn by ly JW of srhoal 

and > ou 


Kub^rrl 


Junior ro idil to school 


Chfoftne . 

cr^aT 

History 

ax£i» 

CbnStotrr 

FbyWa 

Biok*y 

Natural arisn 
Phyeokacy and hrrtone .. 

Physical education (for gtrk) . ... 

XI ink 

Arts 

Manual walk (boms soaoenuk* for girls) 

Kte&tas.. r 

Boy Scout* 


Total. 
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It would be interesting to compare the changes in the programs of 
studies in the junior and senior middle school which are in operation 
today in Taiwan with those which were in effect on the China mainland 
"since 1922. The following tables' will be useful for this comparison: 
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Table 5. Program of studies for the 3-year junior middle school 
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Chinese 

English i 

Mathematics. ~!!I! !!!!!!!!! *!*!!!! 

Natural science: 

Botany 

pink. :::::::::::::: 

Physical education ! ]][**“ 

ManoaT tr aining _ 

Drawing 

Musk?/:. 


H <*in a week, by year and semester 


Total instructional periods a week.. 
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Table 6— Program of studies for the 3-year senior middle school 
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A readjustment in the curricula of the senior and junior middle 
schools was made in the school year starting August 1952. The re- 
vised program for the senior middle school includes military training, 
production training and service, and civic training, while that for the 
junior middle school is production training and Service and civic 
t raining. In line with the general mobilization of the corfhtry, military 
training was first revived in normal school in 1951, and by law, it 
became effective in 1953, requiring students in the middle schools and 
colleges to tak^military training. 

Besides the experiment in changing the number of years required for 
j unior and senior middle schools, the M inistry is also experimenting with 
the readjustment of the curriculum to suit the changed schedule. The 
curriculum lor the first 4 years, that is to say, junior middle school, 
is more or less the same as that of the first 4 years of the existing 
system except that the number of hours for Chinese and English has 
been increased to 5 hours weekly. See tables 7 and 8. The curriculum 1 
of the last 2 years, however, emphasizes the possibility that the student 
may pursue higher studies after he leaves school: Table 7 shows the 

weekly number of hours of instruction of these two groups; 

- * 

Table 7. — Curriculum of hut 2 yean of middle $chool under experimental program 


Subject 


Number of hours of Instruction per week, 
by group end year 


Libera) Arts group 


1st year M year 


Science group 


1st year 


3d year 
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The 4-year system is planned for students who cannot afford to 
pursue higher studies after they have left school. Thus the progran 
of studies is so readjusted as to meet their requirements. The cur 
riculum for the first 2 yeare is similar to that of the <» ri«ting system 
A number of elective courses are available in the last 2 years so thai 
a student may follow any course which will have bearing on his future 
profession or trade. 

Table number of boun of instruction in the 4 -year tYitrm 
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Vocational Education 

The law on vocational schools was promulgated in 1932 and since 
then regulations have been revised from time to time. Like the 
secondary or middle schools, vocational schools are divided into two 
grades, junior vocational school and senior vocational school, each 
requiring 3 years. Like the secondary or middle and primary schools, 
junior vocational schools are established by the county or “hsien” and 
towns, while senior vocational schools are established by the Pro- 
vincial or municipal government. Any county or town with the 
required facilities may petition the Provincial Department of Educa- 
tion for permission to establish a senior vocational school. 

Entrance to junior vocational school requires graduation from 
elementary schools or those of equal standing at the age of 12 to 18. 
For the senior vocational schools there are two kinds of age limits! 
The 3-year program admits graduates of the junior middle school or its 
equivalence at the age of 15 to 22, while those with 5- or 6-year courses 

admit graduates of the elementary schools or its equivalence at the ace 
Of 12 to 20. ' 
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While (he secondary or middle schools and vocational schools seem 
'o be alike in certain respects, there is some difference in the organiza- 
tion of the program of studies between the ordinary vocational 
-ehools and the middle schools. In the junior vocational schools and 
senior vocational schools, the programs are two separate entities, with 
no relation to each other. The junior vocational school is to acquaint 
youth with simple knowledge and skill in order to develop their abili- 
ties in the common occupations. The senior vocational school is to 
train them in more advanced knowledge and skill. Therefore the 
graduates of the junior vocational schools are normally very young and 
limited in training, and it is difficult for them to find proper employ- 
ment. It was for this reason that in 1051, the Department of Educa- 
tion of Taiwan Provincial Government ordered by way of experimen- 
tation, the Ilan Agricultural Vocational School t^jrive a 6-year course; 
the Industrial Vocational School, attached to the Taiwan Engineering 
College, to give a 5-year course; and the Taichung Municipal Home 
Economics Vocational School to give a 4-year course. Table 9 shows 
the development of vocational schools during the last few years. 

i 

Table 9. — Devdopmmt of vocational tchools , 1949-53 
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Program of Studies in the Vocational Schools 
Instruction in vocational schools covers from 40 to 48 hours each 
week, which are divided according to the scale of 30 percent for voca- 
tional subjects, 20 percent for general subjects, and the remaining 50 
percent for practical work. The percentage in the distribution of 
school hours, however, is not obligatory and mainly depends upon the 
nature of the school. Since May 1052, the program of Studies has 
been revised and table 10 shows the latest program of studies in the 
vocational schools. In the curriculum, vocational education has been 
closely integrated with general education and is intended to give the 
students the technical knowledge they'n^ed as well as to develop their 
character. In addition to agricultural industrial, commercial, and 
other technical subjects, emphasis is also Ming laid on fishery, printing, 
spinning, weaving, and home. economics. 
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Table 10. — Program of ttudim in 


Hoar* of Instruction per week, by type of echoed end year 


Subject 


Junior vocational school 


Advanced vocational «hool 


Teacher Education 

The law on normal schools and regulations governing teacher edu- 
cation were issued in 1933, and since then there have been several 
revisions. The entrance requirement is graduation from junior middle 
school, and the course of Study covers 3 years. In order to meet the 
needs of supplying teachers the special course admitting senior middle 
school graduates or senior vocational school graduates and covering 
1 year may also be established under the law. Certain local districts 
were allowed to establish short-course normal schools covering a 
period of 4 years and admitting primary school graduates. *> 

All the teacher-training institutions are controlled and supported 
by the Government, and it is a field in which private organizations 
and individuals may not enter. Provincial, municipal, or district 
normal schools are supported by the respective authorities. The 
teacher-training institutions provide free board and room for the 
students. Generally the number of students for each grade in normal 
school is limited to from 25 to 50. Students must serve a certain 
legal period after graduation. 

Program of Studies 

Curricula and standards of subjects for teaching in the different kinds 
of normal schools, which are revised from time to time, are issued 
from tiie Ministry of Education. Table 11 shows the latest program 
of studies as prescribed for the normal schools. The curricula of 
other types of normal schools or classes include such additional sub- 
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jects as are required in each case; for instance, agricultural economics, 
introduction to hydraulics, etc., in rural schools; and kindergarten 
subjects in the kindergarten teacher-training classes. The curriculum 
in the normal schools has been revised twice since t^e Government’s 
removal to Taiwan, once in June 1950, and again in May 1952. 

Table 11 . — Curriculum of typical normal §ckoal cu prescribed by the Ministry of Education 


%4 


Weekly mwriioi. 

riTka 

Chin 


Mathematics. 
History 

SaKf'::: 


Cheraiitry. 

Phyiis* 

Principle* of education 

History of odwtinci 

Eduealtey tdmtnMrmtkx) 

Methods of teaching 

IdoGBliotai psychology 

Tests sad statistic* 

Field metk« 

Physical edmtton 

Art*. 


Manual work-- < 

Mttsk... v 

Prodoctiv* training and service 

Military trmteiug 

Civic traf ‘ 

Elective < 


Total. 


1 Figures in parentheses stand for term courses. 

« 

The Taiwan Teacher g College— This institution was founded in 
1940, and is the only one in 'Taiwan devoted almost entirely to the 
training of secondary school teachers. The institution consists of 1 1 
departments: Education, Chinese, English, History and Geography, 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry, Natural History, Physical 
Education, Music, Fine Arts, and Industrial Education. A depart- 
ment of Home Economics has been added recently. The faculty 
includes a number of eminent scholars who were compelled to leave 
the mainland in the past. The nature Of the college is similar to the 
Peking Normal University and the Normal College of Nanking on 
the mainland prior to 1949. 

Admission to the college is conditional upon graduation from a 
public senior middle school or private senior middle school recognized 
by the Government and passing the entrance examination. Accord- 
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ing to the regulations of the Ministry of Education, a student is 
required to study for 5 years before ho graduates. The first 4 years 
aro to be spent in the college and the fifth year will be assigned b\ 
the Government to a middle school as a trainee. Those who have 
successfully completed the practical training period are considered 
as graduates of this college. 

Each academic year is divided into 2 terms of 18 weeks each. Th< 
summer vacation lasts about 11 weeks, and the winter vacation 
takes up approximately 4 weeks. 

A minimum of 142 credits is required for graduation from this 
college, but a 4-year residence is also required of every graduate 
As a rule, the student received 1 credit for 1 hour’s attendance weekly. 
Generally, each student is required to obtain 19 credits each term, 
but there is considerable flexibility in this matter. As a rule, students 
are not allowed to participate in the general examinations until they 
have completed all the required courses, have acquired a sufficient 
number of credits, and have successfully passed the Chinese pro- 
ficiency test. 

The following are the general required courses: San Min Chu-J 
(The Three Peoples’ Principles), Chinese, English, Chinese General 
History, Western General History, Ix)gic, Introduction to Philosophy, 
Education, Educational Psychology, Methods of Training, Pedagogy 
of Special Subjects, Teaching Practice, Thesis. 

The Department of Education of the College offers the following 
required courses: Sociology, General Biology, Ethics, General Psychol- 
ogy, Secondary Education, Educational Statistics, History of Western 
Education, Developmental Psychology, Educational and Mental Test- 
ing, History of Chinese Education, Educational Administration, the 
Principles and Practice of Discipline, Philosophy of Education, 
Comparative Education. 

In the Department of Chinese, the following required courses 
are offered: Introduction to Chinese Classics, Methods of Literary 
Scholarship, Chinese Calligraphy, Mandarin and* Standard Pro- 
nunciation, Selected Prose and Practice in Writing, Chinese Ety- 
mology, History of Chinese Literature, Chinese Grammar, Chinese * 
Phonology, Literary Criticism, Selected Lyrics and Songs, Rhetoric, 
Semantics, Practical Writing, History of Chinese Philosophy, Select* 
Readings of Chinese Classics, Selected Poems, and Practice in 
Writing. 
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Tam* 12.— RmptinJ countm «/ mmiy tcilk cndiia m __ 
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Administration of Education 

The Ministry of Education The highest authority of educational 
administration in Taiwan is the Ministry of Education, 1 of the 8 
ministries under the Executive Yum (the Cabinet) of the National 
Government of China. The Minister of Education is appointed by 
order of the president through the recommendation of the President 
of the Executive Yum (the Premier). 

The Ministry of Education is headed by the Minister of Ed u ca tion 
who, in turn, is assisted by two vice ministers (see chart 2), one 
secretary general, two secretaries, two councilors, four inspectors, and 
the Department of Higher Education; Department of Primary and 
Secondary Education; Department of Social Education and General 
Affairs; the Bureau of Internationa] Cultural and Affairs; 





Bit 


the auditing office^ the personnel office; and 3 commute**: (l) Guide 
to Schooling and Employment for Mainland Youth; (2) Extension of 
Social Education; and (3) Selection of Compilation and Editing 
Personnel. 

The Ministry of Education exercises general supervision over 
education in the entire country. In the case of elementary and 
wnondary schools, the Ministry exercises its powers in policy making, 
die compilation of textbooks, and personnel administration. It also 
contributes funds to support elementary and secondary schools. The 
Minister of Education recommends measures to the Government, and 
issues ministerial rules and regulations to put these measures into 
effect. 

Provincial and district administration of education -Local educa- 
tional authorities are two: The Provincial Commissioner of Education 
and the Chief of the Bureau of Education in the district and municipal- 
ity. The Commissioner of Education is a member of the Provincial 
government, is appointed by the National Government, and is under 
the control of the Minister of Education. Generally he is more than 
a link between the local government and the Central Government, 
and within the frame of law he can do a great deal by his position and 
initiative. Every county or haieh, the geographical and administra- 
tive unit under the province, and every municipality has a Bureau of 

• Chart 2 

Organisation of Ministry of Education in Taiwan, 1955 
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Chart 3 


Organisation of Department of Education, Provincial Government of 

Taiwan, 1955 
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Education which in turn is responsible to the Commiseioner of Edu- 
cation. 

The Department of Education in the Taiwan Provincial Govern- 
ment is composed of one commissioner, one assistant commissioner, 
one secretary general, several secretaries, a number of inspectors, for 
each ef the following 5 sections: (1) General Affairs; (2) Higher 
Education and Normal Education; (3) Secondary Education; (4) 
Primary Education, Local Education Administration and Education 
of Mountain Tribes; and (5) Social Education. In each hsien or 
municipal government, there is a section for education (see chart 3). 

The commissioner is responsible for the administration of all grades 
of schools in the province, libraries, museums, public athletic grounds, 
and other educational affairs. 

Govern meni . — T ai wan is administered as a province of the Republic 
of China. It has a provincial assembly, and is administratively 
divided into 5 municipalities and 16 counties, each having a legislative 
council of its own. All local legislative and administrative officials, 
including mayors and magistrates, are popularly elected. 

The provincial assembly is composed of one member each elected 
from the 21 municipalities and counties and one addition^ member 
for every 160,000 people in excem of the population of 150*000 of a 
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mmicipality or county. The term of their tenure under the new lew 
- 3 ^ears. On April 18, afldf^May 2, 1954, a total of 57 provincial 
ivtemblv mem here, including 6 women and 3 aborigine*, were elected 
i> succeed the first group of 56 members whose terms had expired, 
v On the average, 75 percent of the qualified voters cast their ballot*. 
Kifty-aix of 57 members of the provincial assembly and more than 96 
percent of the members of the local legislative councils are uativm of 
Kormosa. 

rrovxncuU Gotxmmmi, — The following brief description of the 
organization of the Provincial Government should be helpful. The 
Taiwan Provincial Government is the highest administrative organ!- 
nation for the Province of Taiwan under which there are a number of 
departments, bureaus, and boards. The Provincial Government 
ndministers all the civil affairs within the boundaries of the province 
m accordance wjth the Constitution and the laws and orders of the 
National Government. It has the power to issue such ordinances 
and regulations as are necessary for the administration of its affaire 
ho long as they do not conflict with the laws of the National Govern- 
ment. However, ordinances and regulations affecting the people's 
lax burelen^tM^concerning the rights and obligations of the people 
must first be presented to the Provincial Assembly for discussion an d 
division. 

The Taiwan Provincial Council is composed of 2 } members ap- 
pointed by the National Government, with the Governor as chairman. 
Sixteen of the present council members are Chinese nationals born in 
Taiwan. 

Higher Education 

The organisation and administration of the higher institutions of 
learning in China are largely regulated by the Law on University 
Organization of July 26, 1929, momulgated by the National Govern- 
ment and the rules on Universe Administration issued by the Minia- 
trv of Education on August 14, 1929. These laws with their amend- 
meqts are the base laws governing higher education in China. By 
law a university must consist of at least three colleges, otherwise it is 
known as an independent college, which may have two faculties. 

Eight, kinds of colleges are prescribed by jaw jmmcly : arts, science, 
law, education, agriculture, technology, commerce, and medicine. 

I aw further requires that, of the three constituent colleges of a uni- 
versity, at least one should be a oollage of science, agriculture, tech- 
nology , or medicine. Tint provision ensures a balanced composition 
of the university. With the exception of the medical colleges, nearly 
all of the other colleges require 4 academic years or 8 semesters erf 16 
to 18 weeks per semester, with 132 credits (1 hour per week equals I 
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donaittny hawifli 520 studcfit* wu opened oo the National 
Taman University campus bat spring. Each room accommodates 
right students. 

credit) for a college degree of B. A. or B. S. Higher education is 
divided into three categories as follows: (o) those which have a grad- 
uate school aiming at advanced scientific studies: (6) those which 
•trees professional end technical education; and (e) those whose main 
purpose is to train teachers. 

There are now 7 provincial colleges, 2 national universities and 1 
private university on the island. The National Taiwan University 
tits 0 colleges, namely: liberal Arts, Science, Law, Agriculture, Engi- 
neering, and Medicine, with 20 departments. This is the only institu* 
lion on Formosa which offers graduate work in the following depart* 
men to: Department of History, Chinese, Philosophy, Agricultural 
Chemistry, ^Plant Pathology, and Entomology. 

The National Political University includes: the Institute of Civic 
Education, the Institute of Public Administration , the Institute of 
International Relations, and the Institute of Journalism. These insti* 
tutea which are graduate schools were created during the academic 
year 1954-55. Steps are being taken to revive other universities which 
formerly existed on the China mainland, such as Soochow University of 
Shanghai. . The Ministry of Education is also considering the possi- 
bility of establishing a separate college for overseas Chinese students. 

The 7 provincial colleges include an independent teachers college; 
College of Agriculture and Engineering; Junior Colleges of Industry; 
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Taipei Institute of Technology; Institute of Public Administration 
And Training School of Public Administration. 

('hereto* Chinese (Cultural and Educational Conference.— \i the 
beginning of September, this year, there was held at Taipei the Over- 
seas Chinese Cultural and Educational Conference. More than 200 
delegates representing Chinese conimuuitieti -abroad attended Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek and other leaders of the Government addressed 
the Conference. 

The main purpose of the Conference jyaa to coordinate the cultural 
and educational policy of the Chinese communities in different coun- 
tries. Recently there has been some conflict between Chinese schools 
and local government authorities, such aa those in Thailand, the 
Philippines, and Singapore. It is the hope of the Chinese Government 
that Chinese schools can be maintained so long as they are not in 
violation of any laws of the countries in which they are located. ^ 

In this connection, a Senior Middle School will be established this '|t 
fall in Taipei solely for the purpose of accommodating Chinese students 
abroad. The necessity for such a school is due to the fact that most of 
the students will be de6cient in the Chinese language, and it will be 
difficult for them to keep pace with other students in the existing 
schools. Anyway, all the schools in Taiwan are crowded. The 
anil start in September. It is expected that more than 500 students 
from Hongkong, the Philippines, Indochina and other nearby coun- 
tries will enroll in this new school. 
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The fact that the question of overseas Chinese education is im 
portant is because of the fact that 13,483,380 Chinese live overseas in 
areas all over the world. They arc located on all the continents of the 
world, although the number of Chinese residents varies greatly from 

r , ^on^ OUn !r r r , Th . ere iS ° n,y ° ue Chi "** in while then 
are 3,690,000 in Thailand. 

The Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission recently released the 
following statistics of Chinese residents abroad: 244,289 in the Ameri- 
cas with 117,629 living in the United States; 11, 640 in Europe, France 
leading with 2,700; and 13,195,010 in Asia. The Commission also 
reported that there are 2,338 Chinese schools operating in foreign 
lands, including 2,231 in Asia, 55 in the Americas, 2 in Europe 11 in 
Oceania and 39 in Africa. ’ 

Program of studies.— In February 1947, at a conference called bv 
the Ministry of Education in Nanking on the China mainland, the 
following resolutions were adopted as guiding principles to be observed 
in making up the curriculum, for higher education: 

}: R f ui l r J ^ couree8 which ar * not closely related to tbe nation's education 
policy should be either omitted or made elective. 

- 2 ‘ ^ theiu8 shou,d be required of all graduating students except those 
majoring in philosophy, history, and education. 

3. Three People’s Principles” and ethics are courses which all students 
should be required to take. 

4. Students of liberal arts and law should take at least one science course. 

5. The general history of China should no longer be a required course for 
, science students, but in its stead, a second foreign language should be required. 

The standardization of the college program, in fact, had been 
started by the Chinese Government in 1938. Before that time, there 
were no standard curricula. Each college selected its subjects and 
curricula. Certain private colleges in Shanghai were mostly “diploma 
mills. Anyone who could pay the tuition fees could buy a college 
* < ^?. a .* n * y° ars - I* 1 feet* it was because of these conditions that 
the Ministry of Education began to standardize college curricula, 
particularly with respect to minimum requirements. Unfortunately, 
this minimum soon came to include most courses, and students 
enjoyed very little choice of electives. In this revision, the minimum 
requirements have been reduced to about 100 .credits (that is to say 
history: 100-116; physics: 9-114; sociology: 87- Itftj forestry: 103—114* 
mechanical engineering: 109-115; pub$c adminfettWion: 104-105- 
and education: 95). The remaining credits are Wrvdd for elective 
courses. The college curricula in Taiwan, are prescribed by the Min- 
istry of Education. ' \ 

Although only one university (National Taiwan University) is 
under the direct control of the Ministry of Education, the provincial 
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< Heges also follow the 1938 revision. Elective courses have been 
iiu <! ed in excess of the miniirifcm requirements of the Ministry. In 
1 iiiwau, the Ministry of Education did not prepare the standard 
curricula for the junior colleges, but their curricula, when submitted 
I" 11,0 ministry for approval, proved to be essentially a reproduction 
of the standardized curricula except for the elimination of several 
requirements in the, freshman year. 

National Taiwan University. —Alter V-J Day, the National Taiwan 
l Diversity was established by the Ministry of Education by incor- 
porating into it the former Japanese Taipei Imperial University, 
which then consisted of 4 colleges, namely: Science, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Engineering; the former Taiwan Provincial College 
of Law and Commerce, and the former forestiy grounds belonging 
to the Imperial University of Tokyo. The National Taiwan Univemity 
consists of the following colleges, departments, and research institutes: 

College of Liberal Arte haa 5 departments: Chinese literature, foreign 
literature, history, philosophy, archeology and anthropology, and 2 research 
institutes of history and philosophy. « 

College of Science has 7 departments: mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
zoology, botany, geology, psychology, and the research institute of botany. 

College of Medicine has a hospital and advanced nursing school and 2 
research institutes: pathology and public health. 

College of Engineering has 4 departments: Chemical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, and Electrical Engineering, and the 
Research Institute of Eiectrioal Engineering. 

College of Agriculture has 8 departments: plant parasitology, agricultural 
chemistry, horticulture, forestry, animal husbandry, and veterinary medi- 
cine, and 2 research institutes, namely: agricultural chemistry and plant 
parasitology. It has, in addition, 1 experimental forest and 3 experimental 
farms— farming, horticulture, and animal husbandry. 

College of !mu> has 4 departments: law, political science, economics, and 
business administration. * 

Beginning with the academic year 1953-54, two new department* 
will be established in the College of Medicine, the Department of 
Dentistry, which offers a 6-year course, and a department of phar- 
macy, which offers a 4-year course. 

The College of Medicine requires 7 years to graduate. All of the 
V ot her 5 colleges offer 4-year courses in undergraduate studies, upon 
completion of which, a “bachelor’s’' degree is granted. The research 
institutes offer a “master’s” degree to students after completion of 
2 years of required studies and a graduating thesis. 

In the spring semester of 4 1953, the Ministry of Education reported 
the total enrollment as being 3,597, of whom 3,586 were under 
graduates and 11 graduates. 
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Liberal arts . — The only college of Liberal Arts in Taiwan is at t ! e 
National University of Taiwan, and it has 5 departments: Chines', 
history, philosophy, anthropology, and foreign languages. There are 
634 .students (Reported 1952*53) in this, college, hut. more than 70 
percent of them are specializing in foreign languages. For almost all 
this means specialization in English, plus 6 to 12 credits of French nr 
Spanish. The department offers 14 courses (84 credits of Englisli) 
toward this specialization in English, plus ^ to 12 credits of French or 
Spanish. Th£ titles of some of the English courses are: English prose, 
English phonetics, history of English literature, English poetry, 
works of great Western authors, drama, American literature, practical 
English, and Shakespeare. The following table is given as an example 
of a program of study in a department such as English. 

Table 13. — Curriculum of Engfish Department 


Subject 


Year 


Credits 


Required Count j 

English pro*©... . 

History of English literature 

English phonetics 

Fiction 

English poetry . 

Works of grant Western authors .. .... 

Drams 

History of Chinese literature 

History of Western philosophy 

Argumentation and debating 

Second foreign language 


i Electee 

Modern literature 

American literature 

Practical English 

Shakespeare 

English literature of the 19th century 

Methods and materials for English teaching 
Spanish or Russian . 


3d 

3ri 

ad 

3d 

3d - 

3d or 4th ... 

4th 

3d 

ad 

ad. 

ad, 3d, or 4th 


ad, 3d. or 4th 
2d, 3d, or 4th. 
ad, 3d. or 4th 
2d, 3d, or 4th 
2d, 3d, or 4th 

4th 

3d 


10 

5 

4 

4 

A 

10 

4 

4 

4 

a 

4 to 12 


Program of studies in the College of Science. —Courses offered in the 
College of Science compare dowdy, so far as titles are concerned, with 
science courses in an American institution. The differences are in the 
direction of greater specialization and a larger list of requirements. 
For instance, a student specializing in physics is required to take (1) 
a minimum of 43 hours of required courses in the first 2 years, in- 
cluding Chinese history, Chinese, English, sociology, economics, and a 
second science; (2) at least 56 hours of required civics and mathe- 
matics courses, including the usual courses in the special field. Ap- 
plied electronics, modern physics, calculus, and differential equations. 
A course in general chemistry is also required; (3) electives to make a 
total of at least 132 hours at graduation selected from such courses as 
Vector analysis, kinetic theory of gases, quantum mechanics, and 
relativity. Courses in German, meteorology, and methods of teaching 
physics are also possibilities. 
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Table 14 . — Program of Studu 


Subject 


Required 

Oner*! pbyiics with laboratory 

Theoretic mechanic* - 

Kl.Ttridty and matnettem with laboratory 
H.at with laboratory .... 

Optk* with laboratory- • - 

Applied electricity with laboratory 
Modern physios with laboratory. 

( 'aicuius - - 

Differential equations .... . 

(H'ncraJ chemistry with laboratory 

EUctit* 

\ cctor analysis. . 


All college graduates an* now n*i 


in the Physics Department 


Yf*r 

c \ 

(lit* 

1 

1 

\ 

lit - - 

1 

l H 

>1... 


*U»8 

2d 

f 8 

3d 

j 7 

3d 

i M 

3d 

4 lot* 

4th 

4 to 8 

lit 1 

fi to H 

2d 

3 

w - 

H 


3 


ired to join the Reserve Officers 


Training Corps. 


Provincial Institutions of Higher Learning 

Provincial Teachers College of Taipei— The Provincial Teachers 
College of Taipei has an enrollment of 1,609 reported in the fall 
semester of 1952. This particular institution consists of 11 depart- 
ments: General education, Chinese, English, history and geography, 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, biology, physical education, 
arts, music, and industrial education. At the present time, prepara- 
tions are underway to open 3 new departments: agricultural educa- 
tion, home economics, and Boy Scouting. 

Provincial College of Taiwan. — This institution has 6 departments, 
mechanical, electrical, chemical, civil, architectural, and electronic 
engineering. As reported in the fall semester of 1952, the college had 
263 faculty members and 1 ,038 students. 

Provincial Agricultural College of Taiwan— This college has 6 
departments: agronomy, forestry, plant pathology and insect control, 
agricultural chemistry, rural economy, and horticulture. The 1952 
enrollment of this institution was 886, of whom 775 were males and 
1 1 1 female students. 

The Provincial Junior College of I^ocal Administration. This college, 
which was established in 1949, provides a 2-year course in 4 subjects: 
General administration, public finance, land economics, and educa- 
tional administration. According to the ministry’s report in 1952, 
the college had 1,066 students. 

Provincial Junior College of Engineering. — ^This ipstitution is located 
in Taipei, and provides a 5-year courae for graduates from junior 
middle schools and junior vocational schools. The college is divided 
into 5 departments: electrical engineering, chemical engineering, civil 
engineering, mining and meteorology, and mechanical engineering. 
According to the report of 1952, the total enrollment of the college 
was 970, of whom 22 were girls. 



» The Taiwan Provincial Institute of Public Administration.-^Tl^ 
institution was founded in 1949 by order to the Taiwan Provinei.il 
Government. The sehool is open to "refugee” students from the 
mainland of China as well as to graduates of local senior middle 
schools. 

The Institute has five departments: Civil Affairs, Finance. Ac- 
counting and Statistics. iAnd Administration. Social Work. Each 
of these departments has a curriculum on a 2-year basis,' leading to a 
diploma awarded by the Institute with the approval of the Miiristiv 
of Education. 

The curriculum of the department of Civil Affairs consists of ili«> 
following subjects: The Three People’s Principles (San-Min Chu-J), 
Chinese, General History of China, English, I»cal Administration. 
Constitutional Law, Introduction to Civil I,aw, Political Science, 
Principles of Economics, Study of Administration, and Statistics. 
These- subjects are taught during the first year. The following 
courses are offered during the second year: Introduction to Civil Law, 
Administrative Law, Introduction to Criminal Law, Public Finance, 
Census Administration, International Law, History of Political 
Thought, Rural Economy and Cooperation, Land Problems and 
Policies, Sociology and Social Problems, Organization and Training 
of the People, and Administrative Practice. 

The Department of Public Finance offers the following 2 -year 
curriculum: hrst Year, The Three People's Principles (San-Min Chu-I) 
Chinese, General History of China, English, Rural Economy 
and Cooperation, Constitutional Law, Introduction to Civil Law, 
Principles of Economics, Agricultural Credit, I^and Administration! 
Land Tax, Land Problems and Policies, Rural Sociology, Fanhers’ * 
Organization and Cooperation, Land Survey. Second Year: Land 
Administration,. Ix>cal Administration, Administrative Law, Land 
Economics, I^and System, I^and l>aw, I^and Survey-, Introduction 
to Agricultural Science, I^and Investigation and Statistics, and Citv 
Planning. 

The Department of Social Work offers the following 2 -vear program 
of studies: First Year: The Three People ’9 Principles, Chinese, Gen- 
eral History of China, English, Introduction to Civil l*w, Principles - 
of Economics, Sociology, Social Problems, Social Investigation and ' 
Statistics, Social Work, Introduction to Cooperation, Industrial 
Management, Field Work. Second Year: Social Psychology, Social 
Administration, Social Insurance, Rural Sociology, Social Relief, 
Criminal Law, I>abor Legislation, Child Welfare, Administrative Law, 
Public Health, Constitutional Law, lx>cal Administration, Field 
Work. ' 
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Tunghai University. — This new institution of higher learning 
sponsored bv the United Board for Christian Education in Asia 
•opened its doors to a first class of 200 students in September 1955. 
The aims and purposes of the university as stated by its founders 
nre to offer an educational program which would “attempt to meet 
i tie needs and aspirations of the Christian community on Formosa 
hi as fr*esh amt imaginative a pattern as possible. - It should lay great 
■Press upon the cultural heritage of its students as it is expressed in 
the history, philosophy, art, and religion of eastern Asia. * * * Its 
constant aim should be the training of -men and women for unselfish 
service to their time beginning in Taiwan and reaching to the utter- 
most parts of the earth.” 
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